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principal recipients of them, and it is time we should have the 
credit of giving as well as taking. 


XXXIV.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 
Tue following letters, addressed “ To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis,’ ” 


have been received :— 
Dobroyde, New South Wales, 


24th May, 1866. 

Sir,—I have just had the opportunity of examining a fine 
specimen of that rare bird, Pycnoptilus floccosus, Gould, which 
has been forwarded to Mr. Krefft of the Australian Museum, 
from South Australia. The label attached to the skin states 
that it was obtained on the Lower Murray River. 

Mr. Gould’s specimen, hitherto I believe considered unique, 
was supposed to have been obtained on the upper part of the 
Murrumbidgee (P. Z. S. 1850, p. 95). Should this supposition 
be correct, it shows that this curious form has by no means a 
very limited range. Had I been aware of the presumed exist- 
ence of Pycnoptilus previously to my recent visit to that river, 
I might have obtained some information as to its habits; on my 
return thither, however, I will not neglect the subject. 

I am, &e, 
HWpwarp P. Ramsay. 


Simla, 15th June, 1866. 

Srr,—Colonel Tytler has given me some information re- 
specting the animals introduced by him into the Andaman 
Islands, when Superintendent there, the publication of which 
in ‘The Ibis’ may prevent confusion hereafter arising from the 
addition of species merely acclimatized to those indigenous to 
the islands. i 

With regard to birds, he introduced some six or seven of the 
Common Calcutta Crow, Corvus splendens, of which only two 
appear to have survived [anteà, p. 220]. 

Acridotheres tristis from Calcutta and A. fuscus from Bur- 
mah ; some four or five of each were imported. Both these 
species have bred freely, and are now abundant. 

Passer montanus from Moulmem and P. indicus from Cal- 
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cutta. A few of the former probably remain, but the latter 
appears to have been lost sight of. When last seen, there were 
only two females left on Ross Island. I did not observe either 
species during my visit in 1865. 
The indigenous Corvus, which is common there, and which 
| Col. Tytler considers to be quite distinct from C. culminatus (an 
opinion in which I fully concur), he proposes to call.C. anda- 
“manensis. It is very abundant, flies in flocks, and in appearance 
is closely allied to the Black Hull-Crow of Simla, C. inter- 
medius. Although contrary to the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Blyth [anted, p. 220, note], there seems, to those who have ob- 
served its peculiar habits in a state of nature, little doubt of its 
being a distinct species. 

In conclusion, I may mention that Milvus govinda may be 


_,, added to the Andamanese avifauna. Two undoubtedly wild 


examples were shot on Viper Island, and came into the posses- 
sion of Col. Tytler, who informs me that he had neither intro- 
duced the species himself nor ever heard of any one else doing so. 
It is, however, quite within the bounds of possibility that these 
examples may have been blown over in bad weather from the 
neighbouring coast of Burmah, where the species is abundant. 

A Nectarinia and an Arachnothera have both been seen, but 
the species remain to be identified. 


I am, &c., 
R. C. Breavan. 


Shoeburyness, 2nd July, 1866. 

Sır, —I beg leave to offer a remark on one of Mr. More’s 
notes “ On the Distribution of Birds in Great Britain.” 

Speaking of Totanus calidris, he says (Ibis, 1865, p. 435), 
“ A few pairs still breed in Kent and Essex; but the bird is 
rapidly decreasing in the south, and has almost deserted the 
fens of the eastern counties.” Now, in the low pasture-grounds 
of the south-eastern portion of this county frequented by Va- 
nellus cristatus for breeding purposes, Totanus calidris is to be 
found nesting in about equal numbers. This year I found 
upwards of a score of nests in a low pasture of a few acres in 
extent. The nests are most cleverly concealed, being situated 
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in the centre of a green tuft of grass, the blades of which are 
carefully bent over the top, and the openings by which the bird 
enters and leaves the nest closed up on her being frightened 
from it. A few tracks in the surrounding grass are the sole 
traces of the existence of the nest. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Vincent Lecce. 


London, July 1866. 

Sır, —I wish to make a few remarks which have occurred to 
me on reading Mr. Blyth’s very interesting commentary in the 
last Number of ‘ The Ibis,’ on that portion of Dr. Jerdon’s work . 
which relates to the birds of prey. 

In the first place allow me to correct the error, which I pre- 
sume, from the footnote to p. 242, that I have accidentally 
committed, of calling the Spilornis obtained by Mr. Swinhoe in 
Formosa S. orientalis, instead of S. hoya, by which name that 
gentleman then designated it, and under which he has since 
described it (p. 304). 

With reference to Mr. Blyth’s suggestion in the note to 
p. 236, that Falco subniger may possibly be the immature bird 
of F. hypoleucus, it is worthy of remark that the former occurs, 
as I have been informed by M. Jules Verreaux, in New Zealand, 
where, so far as I am aware, the latter has not hitherto been 
noticed. Specimens of both species are, however, at present so 
rare, that a sufficient series scarcely exists to settle this question 
satisfactorily. But my own impression is that these two Falcons 
are specifically distinct. Nor can I agree with Mr. Blyth in 
thinking that either of them belongs to “ the Sakir and Lanner 
group ;” and I further demur to F. sacer being regarded as 
belonging to the “ Lanner group,” as it appears to me to be 
referable to a small distinct section, of which the other members 
are F. jugger and F. polyagrus. 

In confirmation of Pennant’s notice of Eagles being trained 
by the Tartars to attack Wolves (quoted in the second note to 
p. 240), allow me to call attention to the following testimony of 
a traveller in Southern Russia, who, though not a naturalist, was 
an observer of undoubted veracity:— 

N. S.—VOL. II. i l 2 F 
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In the ‘Memoirs of Stephen Grellet’ (London, 1860) the follow- 
ing entry appears (vol. i. p. 459) under the date of June 1819 :— 

“ Our road led us afterwards frequently in sight of the Putrid 
Sea. We met several herds of Camels, flocks of large birds, and 
some large Eagles. Wolves are very common on these steppes, 
and they are so bold that they sometimes attack travellers. We 
passed by a large one lying on the ground with an Eagle, which 
had probably attacked him, by his side: its talons were nearly 
buried im his back ; in the struggle both had died.” 

With reference to the question as to the supposed occurrence 
in India of Milvus affinis, I may mention, as one distinction 
between that species and the smaller individuals of M. govinda, 
that, so far as I have observed, there is no appreciable difference 
between the old and young bird in the former, whilst in the 
latter it is very strongly marked, as it is also in M. melanotis, if 
we may follow Mr. Blyth in considering this a distinct race. 
As to the example of M. migrans from Northern China, which 
is in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, and which Mr. Blyth 
supposes (vide note to p. 248) to be wrongly labelled, I can 
state positively that such is not the case, for I examined the 
bird very shortly after its arrival from China, and have kept my 
eye upon it ever since. It is the only Chinese specimen of M. 
migrans with which I have ever met; but I have seen another 
example which was procured as far eastward as Afghanistan. 
As Mr. Blyth alludes to the colour of the eye in this species, I 
may mention that it varies from pale straw-yellow to dark hazel- 
brown—a fact of which I was not aware when I wrote a note on 
the subject, which was inserted in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1859 (p. 207). 
All the examples of M. migrans which I have seen with yellow 
irides have been adult birds; but I have seen both young and 
old with brown irides, though paler in the adult than in the 
immature birds. Whether this difference is sexual, as in the 
Harriers, or simply casual, as in the Common Buzzard and 
Golden Eagle, I cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt 
that, notwithstanding these exceptional cases, the colour of the 
iris is a most important guide in the true grouping of the birds 
of prey, and I fully assent to Mr. Blyth’s remarks on this point 
with reference to the Owls in p. 252. 
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It is a pity that so little care is taken in supplying the 
mounted specimens of birds in various museums with eyes of 
the correct colour. As an instance of this I may cite the speci- 
mens of Scotopelia peli in the British, Museum, which are fur- 
nished with eyes like those of an Eagle-Owl, instead of with eyes 
as dark as those of a Strix. That this is the case in the living 
bird may be seen in the example figured in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1859 
(pl. xv.), which, after having lived several years in my possession, 
is now in the collection of the Zoological Society. 

isan, Se: 
J. H. Gurney. 


10th July, 1866. 

_ Srr,—On the 6th instant I shot at Teesmouth a Swallow of 
the race to which the names Hirundo riocouri, H. cahirica, H. 
savigni, and H. boissoneauti seem to have been variously applied. 
It was a male, and agrees in all respects with specimens in Mr. 
Tristram’s collection, brought from Palestine and marked “ Hi- 
rundo cahirica,” but is not so deeply coloured as the example 
from Egypt in that gentleman’s possession, which was figured 
by Dr. Bree (Birds of Europe, iii. p. 170). 

I am, &c., 
J. H. Gurney, JUN. 


Chislehurst, August 1866. 

Sir,—-Since the publication of my remarks “ On the Musci- 
capa melanictera of Gmelin” (anted, pp. 316-823), I have been 
favoured by Mr. Gould with a view of what he assures me is the 
type-specimen of his Brachypus gularis. It is undoubtedly an 
example of the species described under the name of B. rubineus 
by Dr. Jerdon; and as Mr. Gould’s appellation possesses a 
priority of several years, Dr. Jerdon’s designation must be super- 
seded by it. B. gularis, Gould, must also cease to be regarded 
as a synonym of Aigithina atricapilla, Vieillot ( Muscicapa mela- 
nictera, Ginelin) ; and I regret that, bemg misled by the short 
diagnosis of B. gularis given by Mr.Gould (P.Z.8. 1835, p. 186), 
accidentally omitting as it does one of the most essential charac- 
teristics of the bird, I fell into the error of so regarding it—an 

22 
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error, however, I shared in common with Professor Sundevall 
and other ornithologists. 
I have the honour, &c., 
WALDEN. 


Nottingham, August 29th, 1866. 
Sir,—I regret to say that an error has crept into Dr. Hart- 
laub’s account of Phlexis layardi described by him (anted, p. 139). 
Its habitat is not “ Natal,” but the George District of the Cape 
Colony, where it. was procured by my friends Messrs. W. and T. 

Atmore. 
I am Sir, &c., 
E. L. LAYARD. 


Professor S. F. Baird has been good enough to forward to us 
the following communication :— 

“Messrs. Philippi and Landbeck have published descriptions 
of a considerable number of new species of birds of Chile and 
Peru in Wiegmann’s ‘ Archiv für Naturgeschichte,’ as is doubt- 
less well known to most readers of ‘The Ibis? {[t may not, 
however, be so well understood that nearly all these descriptions 
had previously appeared in the ‘Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile, Santiago, and that consequently the dates given in the 
‘Archiv’ do not represent strictly those of the first introduction 
of the species to notice. The principal papers of these authors 
which are embraced in the series of ‘Anales’ thus far received 
by the Smithsonian Institution are as follows :— 

“< Descripcion de una nueva especie de pajaros del jenero 
Thalassidroma, Anales, xvii. Jan. 1861, p. 27. (T. segethi.) 

“< Descripcion de una nueva especie de pajaros del jenero 
Caprimulgus, Anales, xvii. Jan. 1861, p. 29. (C. andinus.) 

“< Descripcion de algunas especies nuevas de pajaros, Anales, 
xviii, June 1861, p. 731. (Upucerthia albiventris, -Larus fro- 
beeni, L. cinereocaudatus.) 

“< Sobre los especies chilenos del jenero Tulica?’ (Fulica), 
Anales, xix. Oct. 1861, p. 501. (F. rufifrons.) 

“< Nobre los gansos chilenos,’ Anales, xxi. Nov. 1862, p. 427. 
(Bernicla dispar, Ph. et L.; B. chiloensis, Ph.) 
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“< Descripcion de una nueva especie de pato del Peru,’ 
Anales, xxi. 1862, p. 489.  (Querquedula angustirostris, Ph. 
et L.) 

“< Descripcion de una nueva golondrina de mar,’ Anales, 
xxi. Nov. 1862, p. 440. (Sterna atrofasciata.) 

“< Contribuciones a la Ornitologia de Chile,’ Anales, xxiv. 
April 1864, p. 386. (Dendreca atricapilla, Arundinicola citreola, 
Chlorospiza plumbea, Sycalis aureiventris, Accipiter chilensis.) ” 


We think that at no time have the ornithologists of this 
country been so active as they appear to be at present. The 
‘Exotic Ornithology’ of our friends Messrs. Sclater and Salvin 
(the first part of which will probably have made its appearance 
before these pages meet the eyes of our readers) will be a worthy 
successor of the ‘ Planches Enluminées,’ the ‘ Planches Coloriées,’ 
and the ‘Iconographie Ornithologique.’? Indeed we have every 
reason to expect that the letterpress will be far superior to that 
of those celebrated works, as the intention of the authors is to 
make it a series of monographic essays. 

Mr. E. L. Layard, who, as some of our readers are aware, has 
long been collecting materials for a work on the birds of South 
Africa, has been in England for the last six months to complete 
his preparations. Mr. Layard returns to the Cape of Good Hope 
in the course of the autumn, and, we understand, will imme- 
diately take steps for the publication of this desirable volume, 
which is nearly ready for the press, and will be printed at Cape 
Town. Everybody knows that the study of the birds of South 
Africa is beset with very great difficulty. There is not at present 
even a bare catalogue of their names, while the descriptions of the 
various species inhabiting the Cape Colony are scattered through- 
out many different publications, few of which are within the 
reach of most private persons. We are sure our readers will 
join with us in our best wishes for our friend’s safe return to his 
southern home, and for the success of his intended work. 

‘The Birds of Middlesex’ is the title of a volume by Mr. 
J. E. Harting, which is to appear forthwith; while, we believe, 
the first volume of Mr. H. Stevenson’s ‘Birds of Norfolk’ 
may be expected about the close of the year. Mr. A. W. 
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Crichton’s ‘ Naturalist’s Ramble to the Orcades,’ being a collec- 
tion of letters printed some time since in a popular sporting 
newspaper, is also announced for immediate publication in a sepa- 
rate form*, 


Though we unfortunately cannot claim the well-known 
African explorer Mr. C. J. Andersson as more than half an 
Englishman, we must not refrain from mentioning here the 
great design he has in contemplation, and which, provided he 
can obtain the requisite support, he will certainly carry out. 
This is the publication of a work on the birds of South-western 
Africa, to consist of three volumes in Royal 8vo., illustrated by 
upwards of four hundred and fifty tinted or coloured plates, by 
Messrs. Baines and Wolf. Those who know anything of the 
expense of producing such a work as Mr. Andersson contem- 
plates will be surprised to learn that publishers have been found 
who undertake to bring out ‘The Avifauna of South-western 
Africa’ at the price to subscribers of five guineas only ; but to guard 
themselves from loss they require a guarantee of five hundred 
subscribers. We trust the five hundred may be forthcoming, so 
that this grand design may not fall through ; and we ourselves 
shall be very happy to receive and forward to Mr. Andersson 
the names of any intending subscribers. We may add that 
this project in no way interferes with that of Mr. Layard. The 
work of the Jast-named gentleman is specially on the birds of 
the Cape Colony, and is limited to the species which occur 
south of lat. 28°, from which line Mr. Andersson proposes to 
start, and include those which occur between the Orange River, 
Cunene, Okavango, Teouge, and the Lake N’gami country, for 
the knowledge of which we are almost entirely indebted to his 
indefatigable efforts, which hitherto unfortunately have obtained 
for him but little reward for the toil, the hardships, the dangers, 
and the disasters he has undergone in their pursuit. 


* The works of Mr. Harting and Mr. Crichton have been published 
since the above was written. 


